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AITJOUITCII.-SITI :      And  now,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  here  again,  to  "bring  you  his 
weekly  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.    He's  going  to  talk  to  you 

today  about  planting  planting  shrubs,  roses,  and  other  ornamenta.ls  and 

flowers.     You  know,  it  won't  "be  long  now.     So  here's  Mr.  Thompson  with  his 
Primer  .... 

a|t  #  *  *  >;-.  X  *  j|c  *  % 

When,  is  the  ideal  time  to  plant  ornamentals? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  the  mail  man  has  "brought  me  since 
I  talked  with  you  last  Wednesday. 

The  answer,  of  course,  might  "be  that  "there  ain't  no  such  animal." 
That  is,  so  far  as  actual  dates  are  concerned.     In  the  South  most  folks  have 
already  done  most  of  their  planting,  or  they  are  doing  it  now.     In  the 
central  belt  of  the  country,  very  little  planting  is  done  before  the  middle 
of  March.;  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  "best  time  will  "be  2  or  3  weeks  later 
still . 

However,  I  took  the  question  to  my  old-reliable  adviser,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  friend,  ~.R.B.    And  he  says  this:     "The  ideal  tLme  to 
plant  ornamentals,  especially  evergreens,  is  just  about  the  time  that  growth 
starts . 11 

"If  you  delay  planting  too  long,"  he  pointed  out,   "the  sap  begins  to 
flow,  and  it  is  harder  to  keep  the  shrubs  living.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  plant  too  soon  before  growth  starts,  the  plants  may  be  whipped  about 
by  the  wind.,  and  perhaps  severely  dried  out,  before  the  roots  "begin  to  take 
hold  in  the  soil." 

Now,  this  same  questioner,  by  the  way,  wants  to  know  if  I  can  give 
him  any  suggestions  about  transplanting  evergreens,  from  digging  to  watering. 

Well,  let  me  refer  to  W.E.B.  again.  I'll  pretend  this  is  W.R.3. 
speaking. 

In  the  nursery,  you  know,  evergreens  are  usually  dug  with  quite  a  . 
large  ball  of  earth  remaining  around  their  roots.     There  is  really  quite  a 
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knack  to  this,  "by  the  way.     The  shovel  is  always  turned  with  the  face  of 
the  blade  away  from  the  plants,  and  its  hack  toward  the  roots.     In  other 
words,  you  dig  away  from  the  plant  you  are  lifting,  rather  than  toward  it. 
In  this  way  the  soil  can  be  scooped  out  in  small  lots,  leaving  a  sort  of 
egg-shaped  "ball  of  earth  around  the  roots. 

Then,  when  you  finally  dig  underneath  still  with  the  "back  of  the 

shovel  toward  the  roots  you  can  completely  loosen  it.     Then,  \)y  wrapping 

burlap  around  the  ball  of  earth,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  move  the  plant 
without  any  real  set-back  to  its  growth. 

How,  still  quoting  V^.R.B.,  one  of  the  big  things  in  planting  any 
kind  of  shrubbery  is  soil.     Q-ood  soil  is  essential.    And  of  course,  the 
soil  around  the  house  is  very  freouently  not  good.    Perhaps  it  is  just  the 
clay  or  gravel  which  was  taken  out  when  the  cellar  was  dug,  and  used  for 
grading  purposes. 

In  such  a  case,  the  "best  way  is  to  dig  a  large  hole  where  each  shrub 
is  to  be  set.  Then  get  enough  good  soil  to  fill  ill  around  the  roots  of  the 
plant  when  you  set  it. 

'Veil,  the  next  important  point  is  to  pack  the  soil  thoroughly,  around 
the  roots,  as  the  plants  are  set.     If  the  soil  is  extremely  dry,  add  a  little 

water  hut  not  too  much.     That  is,  not  enough  to  make  the  soil  pack  hard 

when  you  trample  it  about  the  roots. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  water,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  apply 
water  from  time  to  time,  if  the  weather  continues  dry  after  planting.  A 
little  mulch  of  some  kind  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  rhododendrons,  azalias,  laurel,  and 
such  plants,  need  to  be  mulched  with  the  same  kind  of  material  in  which  they 
are  found  growing  in  the  woods.     In  other  words,  the  decayed  soil  produced 
by  their  own  leaves  or  "by  oak  leaves.     These  plants  require  an  acid  soil, 
you  know,  and  manure  and  fertilizers  might  disturb  this  acidity  of  the  soil. 

However,  this  doesn't  apply  to  evergreens  and  MOST  of  our  flowering 
shrubs.    Host  of  them  like  a  soil  that  is  about  neutral;  and  so  it  is  safe 
to  use  ordinary  fertilizers  and  manure.     The  evergreens,  such  as  arbor 
vitae,  may  even  stand  a  small  amount  of  lime,  if  it  isn't  applied  too  fre- 
ouently. 

How,  before  I  go  ahead  to  the  second  letter  I  brought  along  today,  let 
me  answer  a  final  question  from  the  first  one:     "How  deep  should  I  set  the 
plants?" 

Well,  the  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  plants  should  be  set  about  the 

same  depth,  or  perhaps  an  inch  deeper,  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery  after 

leveling  the  soil  around  them.    And  I  might  add,  that  tall  evergreens  may 
need  to  be  braced  with  cords  or  wires,  so  that  they  won't  be  whipped  around 
by  the  soring  winds  before  they  have  a  chance  to  become  well  established. 
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Now,  this  second  letter  I  mentioned  is  concerned  mostly  with  pruning. 
Incidentally,  it  got  W.R.B.  started  to  talking,  and  so  I'm  going  to  .pass  on 
the  gist  of  his  remarks,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

He  recalled,  first,  one  of  our  neighbors  who  made  the  mistake  of 
planting  altogether  too  many  shrubs  around  his  house.     That  was  bad  enough, 
of  course,  but  to  make  matters  worse  he  failed  to  keep  them  pruned.    As  a 
result  he  now  has  a  regular  wilderness  that  has  almost  shut  him  in. 

And  now,  speaking  of  pruning  particularly,  W,  R.  3.  reminded  me  of 
several  general  principles  that  arc  more  or  less  familiar. 

First  of  all,  spring  flowering  shrubs  like  Forsythia,  Deutzia,  and 
Spirca  are  not  pruned  until  AFTER  they  produce  their  flowers.     Then  they  may 
be  given  a  thorough  pruning,  and  allowed  to  form  new  wood  for  next  year's 
flowering. 

On  the  other  hand,  flowers  like  the  Hydrangia,  which  bloom  late  in 
the  summer,  need  to  be  pruned  during  the  early  spring.     They,  or  course, 
produce  their  flowers  on  the  new  wood  formed  the  same  season. 

In  the  case  of  my  neighbor  who  overdid  his  planting,  W.R.B.  has 
advised  him  to  prune  moderately  until  after  the  blooming  period.     Then,  to 
cut  back  his  shrubs  heavily,  remove  some  of  those  that  are  too  large  to  be 
cut  back,  and  start  over  again.    A  few  of  his  evergreens  are  actually  beyond 
control;  and  these,  naturally,  will  have  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
smaller  ones. 

Now,  let's  turn  for  a  minute  to  roses.    Personally,  I  have  three  or 
four  varieties  that  seem  to  do  especially  well,  and  so  I'm  ordering  a  few 
more  plants  of  these  varieties  this  year,  particularly  Radiance  and  Red 
Radiance. 

There  is  one  big  difference  in  preparing  for  shrubs  and  preparing  for 
roses.     For  shrubs  you  want  the  soil  rich  enough  so  that  they  will  make  a 
fair  but  slow  growth.    Roses,  on  the  other  hand,  need  soil  rich  enough  for 
flourishing  growth.    Your  supply  of  flowers  is  dependent  upon  the  growth 
that  the  plants  make. 

For  this  reason,   it  isn't  uncommon  for  rose  growers  to  dig  holes 
24-  to  30  inches  deep  and  24  to  36  inches  across,  and  to  work  in  fertilizers 
and  manure  to  the  full  depth  of  the  holes  before  setting  the  plants.    As  a 
rule,  the  holes  are  dug  some  time  before  the  plants  are  to  be  set  and  are 
refilled  with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  good,  well-rotted  compost,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  thoroughly  before  planting. 

3one  meal  may  be  used  ouite  liberally  for  soil  in  which  roses  are  to 
be  planted,  as  can  also  dairy  barn  manure. 

C-ood  drainage,  of  course,  is  very  essential  to  successful  rose-growing. 
Roses  won't  do  well  if  water  is  standing  in  the  bottoms  of  the  holes.  It 
may  be  necessary  sometimes,  to  put  a  layer  of  broken  stones  in  the  bottoms. 
However,  a  better  way  is  to  provide  tile  drains  to  carry  away  the  surplus 
water . 
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As  W.R»B.  says,  roses  are  not  difficult  to  grow  if  you  get  the  right 
condition  of  soil,  and  the  right  conditions  of  moisture. 

And  in  conclusion,  if  you  are  interested  in  growing  roses,  get  a  copy 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  750,  called  "Roses  for  the  Home," 


************* 


ANI1Q U1TC ZSvIElTT :      Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  to  the  Primer* 
for  Town  Farmers,  "brought  to  you  "by  neighbor  Thompson.     If  you  want  a  copy 
of  that  bulletin  Ho.  750,  called  "Roses  for  the  Home,"  write  either  to 

Station   or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington,  D«  C.      It  is  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speakir.-;  Time:       9  Minutes. 

AMOUNCEl.tENT :    At  this  time,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  turn  another  -page  in 

the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station   presents  each  Wednesday 

at  this  time  through  the  coo-peration  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  today  about  "Welcoming  the 
Song  Birds,"      All  right,  Neighbor... 

Nowadays ,  if  we  like  birds,  and  want  to  have  them  around,  it  seems 
just  about  up  to  us  to  provide  homes  for  them. 

At  least,  that  is  our  fix  around  my  own  community  and  bird  experts 

tell  me  it  is  true  throughout  a  good  part  of  the  country. 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  hear  folks  remark,   "There  don't  seem  to  be 
so  many  birds  as  there  used  to  be." 

But  apparently  they  don't  always  think  of  the  reason  or  at  any  rate, 

the  big  reason.    What  are  those  birds  going  to  do  that  formerly  nested  in 
holes  and  cavities  in  trees? 

Tlhat  with  our  modern  activity  in  removing  old  trees,  and  our  modern 
tree  surgery,  these  natural  bird  homes  are  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

You  know,  lots  of  birds  aren't  able  to  make  their  own  holes  in  the 
trees;  and  among  these  are  such  popular  kinds  as  the  bluebird  and  the  tree 
swallow. 

If  wc  want  to  keep  these  birds,   it  seems  that  we'll  have  to  -orovide 
shelter  for  them;  and  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  food. 

However,  this  isn't  the  only  way  in  which  times  have  changed.    A  lot 
of  us  gardeners  used  to  look  on  birds  with  something  akin  to  suspicion. 
Now,  we've  switched  over  to  the  other  side,  and  talk  about  this  bird,  or 
that  bird,  being  BENEFICIAL  in  the  orchard,  or  the  garden,  or  even  in  the 
farmer's  field. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  here  are  some  facts  assembled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Let  me  just  skim  through  them,  briefly: 
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Twenty-five  kinds  of  "birds  are  known  to  feed  on  the  potato  beetle; 
36  on  the  codling  moth;  4S  on  the  gipsy  moth;  98  on  cut-worms;  120  on  leaf- 
hoppers;  and  168  on  wire-worms. 

Of  course,  birds  also  eat  a  few  cherries  now  end  then;  but  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  weight  of  evidence,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  seems 
to  rest  heavily  in  favor  of  the  birds, 

My  next-door-neighbor,  Bob  Sawyer,  has  been  an  active  bird-lover  for 
years;  and  about  three  years  ago  Bob  set  aside  an  entire  half-acre  of  land 
for  nothing  but  bird-houses.    He  expects  every  one  of  his  even  dozen  houses 
to  be  occupied  this  spring. 

ITell,  because  of  Bob's  long  experience  I  asked  him  to  contribute  to 
this  Primer  for  Town  Parmer s  today  something  about  bird  houses. 

Here  are  his  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  him: 

Pirst  of  all,  how  many  bird  houses  do  you  want  on  a  given  area? 

Y'ell,  the  answer  seems  to  be,  not  too  many.     That  is,  birds  don't  like 
being  crowded,  and  if  a  place  is  studded  with  houses,  only  a  few  of  them  will 
be  occupied.     In  Bob's  opinion,  birds  are  best  satisfied  when  you  give  them 
as  much  privacy  as  possible,  and  meddle  with  them  as  little  as  possible. 

How,  for  a  second  question,  which  Bob  thinks  is  the  other  most  common 
source  of  mistakes.      What  is  a  good  location  for  a  bird-house? 

■Tell,   in  the  first  place,  birds  like  their  houses  only  PARTIALLY 
shaded.    Also,  they  will  usually  select  houses  on  poles  in  preference  to 
those  in  complete  shp.de.     Two  other  important  points  are:    Pirst,  to  see  that 
the  boxes  face  away  from  the  prevailing  wind  and  rain  storms;  and  second, 
to  see  that  the  entrances  are  sheltered  by  projecting  roofs. 

Now,  being  more  specific  about  location,  put  bird  boxes  where  you.  can 
reach  them  that  is,  where  you  can  get  to  them  readily.    Bob  Sawyer  sug- 
gested that  I  underline  this  in  red  ink  and  I  should  like  to,  if  that  were 

possible  over  the  radio.    Anyway,  bird  houses  don't  need  to  be  way  up  in 
trees.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  birds  seem  to  be  just  as  well  s&tisfi&d  when 
their  houses  are  on  posts . 

The  point  Bob  wanted  to  make  is  that  bird  houses  need  to  be  kept 
clean;  and  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  clean  them  regularly  if  they're  within  reach. 

In  the  seme  connection  he  suggests  BUILDING  the  house  so  that  it  can 
be  opened  up  for  cleaning.     The  way  he  usually  does  it  is  to  fix  one  side  so 
that  ho  can  take  it  off,  simply  by  turning  a  screw. 

Incidentally,  if  you  already  have  bird  houses,  it  won't  be  long  now 
until  time  to  give  them  a  good  cleaning.  If  your  houses  appear  uninviting 
when  the  birds  arrive,  they  may  not  attract  tenants. 
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Now,  how  about  styles  in  "bird  houses?    Are  there  any  certain  types  ox 
architecture  that  seem  to  be  best? 

Well,  Bob's  personal  opinion  and  mine, too  is  that  the  simplest 

construction  is  generally  the  best. 

Of  course,  styles  may  be  varied  almost  without  end;  but  the  point  is, 
they  are  largely  a  matter  of  our  own  tastes.     They  mean  nothing  to  the  birds. 
If  you  leave  it  to  them, they'll  choose  very  plain  houses  just  as  readily  as 
thoy'll  choose  fancy,  ornamental  ones  and  probably  even  more  readily. 

But  now  about  building  materials.    Regardless  of  style,  the  best  plan 
seems  to  be  to  build  of  fairly  heavy  material.    At  least  two  good  reasons  for 
this  are  that  thick-walled  houses  don't  heat  up  so  rapidly,  and  they're  not 
so  apt  to  be  damaged  by  storms. 

For  most  conditions,  wood  seems  to  be  about  the  best  material,  and 
seven-eights- inch  material  is  generally  about  right. 

Now,  I  can't  scy  very  much  about  Bob's  method  of  BUILDING  bird  houses, 
in  part  of  a  10-minute  talk;  but  I  CAN  tell  you  where  he  got  most  of  his  in- 
formation.   He  got  most  of  his  tips  from  a  bulletin  called  "Homes  for  Birds," 
which  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456-F.    As  you  know,  you  can  get  copies  by 

writing  either  to  Station    or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Well,  building  houses  isn't  all  the  problem,  of  course.     ■There  is  the 
matter  of  supplying  food  and  water;  and  the  matter  of  bathing  facilities;  and 
the  matter  of  protection  from  bird  enemies. 

However,  you  will  find  all  of  these  points  discussed  in  that  Farmers 
Bulletin,  Ho.  14-56-F. 


ANN0UNCSI.ZE1NT :      Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  just  been  listening  to  the 
Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  our  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
you  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of  that  bulletin  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned,  write 

either  to  Station   in   ,  or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.        The  title,  again  is  "Hemes  for  Birds," 
and  the  number  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1456-rF. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :  Aid  now,  here  is  Neighbor  Thompson  again,  with  his  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon chat  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  comes  to  you,  as  you  know, 


through  the  cooperation  of  Station 


and  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture.  Today,  Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  about  spring  house-cleaning; 
and  that,  I  guess,  is  "enough  said."    All  right,  Neighbor   


******* 


Well,  I  don't  suppose  any  one  who  once  had  the  experience,  will  ever  for- 
get the  old-time  house-cleanings  which  used  to  be  regular  features  of  spring. 

Those  were  the  days  of  rag  carpets;  ponderous  upholstered  furniture;  and 

family  portraits  in  the  best  room;  not  to  mention  portieres  at  the  doorways  

we  'd  call  them  dust-catchers  today.     Then  mother  cleaned  house  she  didn't  do  it 
half-way.     It  seems  to  me,  now,  that  the  house  was  just  about  turned  upside 
down,  and  inside  out,  for  about  a  week. 

Well,  this  is  one  of  the  old  customs  which  I  look  "back  upon  with  no  pangs 
of  regret,  because  of  changing  ways  of  doing  things. 

I  believe  that  the  modern  mothers,  who  clean  house  a  little  each  week  and 
eliminate  the  "big  clean-up  once  a  year,  have  a  better  system. 

Aid,  in  my  opinion,  this  system  also  works  better  for  the  clean-up  out  of 
doors.     That  is,  just  a  little  attention  each  week,  with  constant  improvements 
but  no  decided  changes. 

However,   I'm  not  so  much  interested  today  in  the  business  of  picking  up 
papers  and  trash  that  the  March  winds  have  beeen  bringing  into  our  yards.  There 
is  another  kind  of  spring  cleaning,  and  that  is  the  renovation  of  the  lawn  and 
shrubbery  plantings  about  the  house  and  garden. . 

Well,   I  felt  the  need  of  considerable  special  information  on  this  subject, 
so  I  applied  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford,  one  of  the  landscape  men  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  co-worker  of  W.R.3.,  my  next-door-neighbor. 

Here  are  some  cf  the  pointers  Mr.  Mulford  gave  me: 

First  of  all,  about  the  lawn  


It  is  not  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Mulford  said,  to  rake  the  dead  grass  off  the 
lawn  in  the  spring.    Leave  it  there,  to  decay  and  form  a  mulch  for  the  new  grass. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  lawn  appears  considerably  moth-eaten;  and  it 
was  my  original  idea  to  give  it  a  thorough  raking  first,  and  then  fertilize  it 
and  sow  some  seed.    "Yell,  Mr.  Mulford  advised  me  to  go  ahead  and  fertilize  and 
sow  seed,  by  all  means,  but  to  eliminate  the  raking. 

If  you'll  examine  the  lawn  carefully,  he  pointed  out,  you'll  find  a  good 
many  living  grass  plants  even  where  the  ground  appears  to  be  "bare.     If  these  are 
fertilized  and  get  sufficient  moisture  and  a  little  warm  weather,  they  will  soon 
cover  the  ground. 

He  added,  however,  that  it  will  probably  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  some  lawn 
grass  seed  on  these  places  that  appear  to  be  bare;  in  fact,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  scatter  a  little  seed  over  the  entire  lawn. 

For  a  new  lawn  use  at  least  one  pound,  two  pounds  is  better,  of  lawn  grass 
mixture  to  each  500  square  feet  of  surface;  and  for  an  old  lawn  that  you  want  to 
revive,  use  about  half  that  amount,  or  somewhere  around  a  half  pound  to  a  pound, 
to  each  500  square  feet. 

Quoting  Mr.  Mulford  again,  remember  that  a  living  bluegrass  plant  will 
stool  out  and  cover  quite  a  space.     It  makes  a  much  quicker  showing  than  plants 
grown  from  seed.     So  it  is  desirable  to  save  all  of  the  plants  you  have,  and  then 
sow  seed  to  have  a  new  lot  of  plants  coming  on. 

After  the  ground  has  entirely  stopped  freezing  and  thawing  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  roll  the  lawn  with  a  rather  heavy  hand  roller,  to  make  it  smooth  and 
even. 

Now,  speaking  of  fertilizer,  I  had  a  little  discussion  the  other  day  with 
my  neighbor,  Bob  Sawyer.    Bob  had  been  using  bone  meal,  and  he  found  it  very 
satisfactory.     However,  Dr.   C.  C.  Fletcher  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tells  me  that  bone  meal  is  not  necessarily  the  best  fertilizer  for  lawns.     It  is 
all  right,  especially  for  mixing  with  the  soil  in  making  a  new  lawn.  But,  it  is 
a  little  slow  in  its  action  for  a  top-dressing,  and  Dr.  Fletcher  suggests  using 
a  fertilizer  that  gives  results  more  quickly.     Cottonseed  meal,  for  instance,  is 
now  used  quite  extensively  for  top-dressing  old  lawns.     And,  as  a  rule,  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  each  3  or  4  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  This 
makes  enough  fertilizer  for  100  square  feet  of  surface. 

Apply  it  just  about  the  time  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  if  there  are 
any  depressions  in  the  lawn,   it  is  a  good  idea  to  sprinkle  some  sifted  soil  into 
them  to  make  the  lawn  smooth  and  level.     Seed  may  be  sowed  at  the  same  time  you 
put  the  fertilizer  on,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  later,  after  the  fertilizer  has 
dissolved. 

Now,  so  much  for  the  lawn.     If  your  place  is  anything  like  mine,  you  also 
have  plenty  of  work  to  do  cleaning  up  your  shrubbery  borders.     I  have  already 
raked  four  wheelbarrow  loads  of  trash  out  of  my  borders  and  the  -  is  still  more 
to  be  removed.     I  am  not,  of  course,  taking  out  decayed  leaves  and  other  material 
that  will  form  a  good  mulch;  but  simply  the  old  papers,  dead  weeds,  and  other 
trash  of  similar  character, 

I  guess  my  next  job  will  be  to  get  out  the  old  spade,  straighten  out  the 
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edges  of  the  shrubbery  borders,  and  work  over  the  soil  between  the  grass  plot  and 
the  shrubs  themselves.     Some  of  my  shrubs  also  need  fertilizers.     For  this  pur- 
pose most  of  us  in  this  community  use  bone  meal;  or  better  still,  a  mixture  of 
bone  meal  with  a  complete  fertilizer,  so  that  the  shrubs  will  get  a  fair  amount 
of  all  the  fertilizing  elements  they  need. 

Well,  I  suppose  pruning  and  spraying  also  come  under  the  head  of  spring 
cleaning.     I  have  already  finished  pruning  my  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees;  and 
I've  given  all  of  my  fruit  trees  one  good  spraying  with  lime  sulphur  solution. 
Now  within  the  next  few  days,  I'm  going  to  give  them  their  second  and  final 
dormant  spraying  with  lime  sulphur. 

I  think  I  told  -you  some  time  ago  of  our  neighborhood  cooperative  arrange- 
ment .     We  go  in  together  on  spraving.     That  is,   it  requires  one  man  to  work  the 
pump  and  another  to  spray.     So,  for  instance,  we'll  go  over  the  trees  on  my  place 
and  then  move  on  to  the  next  neighbor.     Then  another  two  neighbors  take  the  spray 
outfit,  and  so  on  until  everybody  has  finished  spraying.     We  divide  the  cost 
among  us,  of  course,  according  to  the  amount  of  material  used. 

Now,  one  other  thing  that  is  getting  or  rather,  will  get  considerable 

attention  in  my  community  this  spring,  is  repairing  and  building  of  driveways 
and  walks.     In  my  o^n  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  surfacing  mat- 
erial to  fill  up  ruts  and  restore  a  smooth  surface  to  my  driveway .    Bob  Sawyer 
and  I  always  keep  a  yard  or  so  of  surfacing  material  stored  away,  to  be  used 
from  time  to  tine  whenever  broken  places  develop. 

Then,  there  are  usually  things  to  be  done  to  concrete  walks.  However, 
for  information  of  this  sort,   I  think  I'd  best  refer  you  to  two  bulletins  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     One  is  called  "Plain 
Concrete  for  Farm  Use , "  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1279;  and  the  other  is  "Small  Con- 
crete Construction,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1480. 

Well,  I  nave  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  outdoor  spring  cleaning, 
but  you  all  know  much  better  than  I  do  what  you  have  to  do  and  want  to  do. 
However,  if  you  want  information  on  any  points  that  come  up,  let  me  know  and 
I'll  try  to  get  it  for  you.     Write  me  in  care  of  Station   ,   or  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  >|t  *  *  *  *  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson.     Those  bulletins  he  mentioned, 
again,  are  "Plain  Concrete  for  Farm  Use,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1279;  and  "Small 
Concrete  Construction  on  the  Farm,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1480.,  Write  for  them 

to  Station  or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 
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ffiR  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Speaking  Time;  10  minutes, 


Wednesday,  March  25,  1931. 


NOT  FOR  FJBLICATION 


AMOUNCSMENT :  And  now,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

again  brings  you  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  And 

Mr.  Thompson  "brings  us  a 


Agriculture,  Station 


here  is  our  town-farmer  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson. 

sort  of  "varieties"  program  today    as  he  says,  first  one  thing  and  then 

another.     But  all  are  timely  spring  topics. 


Let's  hear  them,  Neighbor... 


Two  weeks  ago  we  were  talking  about  building  homes  for  birds.  Well, 
my  next-door-neighbor  Bob  Sawyer,  who  is  quite  a  bird  lover,  reminds  me  that 
birds  need  more  than  homes.     They  need  places  to  drink  and  bathe,  and  to  get 
their  meals. 


Bob  tells  me,  by  the  way,  that  within  one  hour  the  other  morning  he 
counted  18  birds  who  dropped  in  to  splash  in  his  bird  bath. 

Now,  an  attractive  bathing  place  doesn't  necessarily  cost  very  much; 
and  the  experiences  of  myself  and  my  neighbors  have  convinced  us  that  it  is 
worth-while. 

Concrete  bird  baths  are  probably  the  most  common  and  they  are  very 

satisfactory.    However,  there  are  many  variations,  eren  in  my  own  community. 

For  example,  Bob  Sawyer  has  one  bath  that  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, yet  still  very  serviceable  and  very  attractive.    A  pillar  of  rough 
granite  supports  a  basin  which  Bob  made  by  cementing  together  small  pieces 
of  granite  rock. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  go  into  it  more  elaborately,  you  might 
build  a  fountain  of  rock,  say,  with  pools  for  bird-bathing.     Just  remember 
that  a  fountain  requires  a  lot  of  water,  especially  if  you  keep  it  running 
all  the  time.    A  pail  or  two  of  water  a  day  will  supply  an  ordinary  bird 
bath,  but  a  fountain  requires  from  200  to  1,000  gallons  each  24  hours. 

Now,  in  building  ornamental  garden  equipment  of  any  sort,  here's  a 
good  tip  from  my  neighbor  and  garden-adviser,  W.R.B. ,  who  is  something  of  an 
expert  on  landscaping.    W.R.B.  says  that  the  main  point  is  to  avoid  artifi- 
cial appearance.     For  that  reason,  rough  rock  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarry  makes  a  better  fountain  than  rock  that  is  hewn  and  dressed  as  if  for 
building  purposes.     Or  better  still,  the  weathered  stone  which  you  pick  up 
from  the  hillside. 
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As  to  coloring  the  mortar  which  hold  the  rocks  together,  most  of  us 
around  here  use  lampblack.     In  fact,  we  use  it  both  to  darken  the  cement 
mortar  between  the  rocks,  and  also  for  the  finish  coat  on  the  inside  of  the 
pool. 

And  by  the  way,  speaking  of  garden  equipment,  here's  a  brand  new  bul-* 
letin  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you're 
interested  in  rustic  furniture  or  rustic  buildings  you  may  find  it  valuable. 
The  bulletin  is  called  "The  use  of  Logs  and  Poles  in  Farm  Construction, "  and 
it  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.  1660. 

Another  new  publication  which  you  may  be  interested  in  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho,  1644,  called  "Local  Bird  Refuges."       This  bulletin  is  one  of  a 
series  which  describes  the  best  methods  of  attracting  birds;  and,  as  its  title 
indicates,  deals  with  the  establishment  of  local  bird  refuges. 

Now,   this  is  changing  the  subject  rather  abruptly,  bat  there  seem  to  be 
a  lot  of  interesting  new  publications  lately,  and  this  particular  one  happens 
to  deal  with  rats.     That  is,  it  deals  with  the  latest  and  best  method  of  poi- 
soning rats.     It  is  called  "Red  Squill  Powder  in  Rat  Control,"  and  it  is 
Leaflet  No.  65-L. 

You  know,  red  squill  powder  was  developed  especially  for  killing  rats 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and  it  is  the  most  effective  and  most  practical  rat  poison  known  at 
present. 

It  kills  rats,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  practically  harmless  to 
chickens  and  livestock. 

The  poison  is  made  from  a  plant  bulb,  but  you  can  buy  it  in  powdered 
form,  all  ready  for  use.     Mix  it  with  some  attractive  bait,  such  as  fish,  meat 
or  cereals,  and  you'll  need  only  a  small  amount  of  the  powder. 

In  addition  to  the  leaflet  on  Red  Squill  powder,  there  is  also  a 
Farmers'  Bulletin  called  "Rat  Control."       It  is  No.  1533-F. 

Now,  let  me  change  the  subject  rather  radically  again  and  say  a  word 
about  rabbits. 

You  know  the  rabbit  industry  has  developed  in  the  United  States  to  such 
an  extent,   especially  in  certain  sections,  that  diseases  and  parasite  troubles 
of  rabbits  are  getting  serious  scientific  attention.     The  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin  on  the  subject,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1568,  which  you  can  get  free  for  the  asking. 

In  common  with  other  domesticated  animals,  you  know,  rabbits  are  sub- 
ject to  quite  a  variety  of  diseases,  parasites  and  ailments.     And  the  fact 
that  they  are  raised  in  close  confinement  renders  them  especially  liable  to 
parasitic  diseases.    A  doe  may  harbor  a  few  parasites  which  do  not  materially 
affect  her  health;  BUT,  if  she  then  transmits  these  parasites  to  her  young,  it 
may  give  them  a  serious  setback.      In  the  case  of  such  diseases  as  coccidiosis 
and  ear  mange,  the  young  may  actually  die,  either  as  a  result  of  injury  or 
from  complete  exhaustion  of  their  vitality. 
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Experienced  rab"b it-raisers  say  that  the  first  thing  to  do  with  diseases 

or  abnormal  conditions  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  cause.  If 
valuable  animals  are  affected,  or  if  large  numbers  are  exposed,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  a  veterinarian. 

How,  here  are  two  other  suggestions  on  another  very  different  topic. 
They  may  help  you  to  avoid  one  of  those  colds  which  lead  to  the  observation 
that  " Sprig  has  kub." 

One  has  to  do  with  keepin.r  cellars  dry    nd  the  other  with  keeping  feet 
dry.      Let  me  mention  two  Farmers'  Bulletins  which  are  appropriate,  "'.-taking 
cellars  Dry,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1572;  and  "Leather  Shoes,  Selection  and 
Care,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1523. 

You  know,  wet  cellars  can  sometimes  be  dried  up  by  gravity  drainage 
of  the  site.     Better  ventilation  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  other  cases.  And 
of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  "ifs"  connected  with  cellars  that  get  wet.  If 
they  have  been  properly  located  in  the  first  place,  or  if  they  have  been 
built  tight;  or  if  the  earth  had  been  banked  well  around  them  then,  every- 
thing might  be  different.      That  doesn't  help  much  now,  unless  you  are  plan- 
ning to  construct  a  cellar.    But  in  either  case  the  bulletin  will  help.  It 
not  only  tells  how  to  dry  up  wet  cellars,  but  it  goes  into  the  matter  of  sound 
construction  to  start  with. 

The  other  bulletin  discusses  selection  of  shoes,  waterproofing  and 
greasing,  and  general  care  of  shoes. 

How,  I've  sort  of  hit  the  high  spots  of  several  widely  different  ques- 
tions today;  but  if  you  are  interested,  you  will  find  details  in  the  bulletins 
I've  mentioned.      The  bulletins  are  all  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

*  s)(  *  $c  >(c  * 


ANxTOUI'TCEMBITT :     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson.     Let  me  read  over  again  the 
titles  and  numbers  of  the  bulletins  he  mentioned  today.    Here  they  are:  "The 
Use  of  Logs  and  Poles  in  Farm  Construction, "     Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1660; 
"Local  Eird  Refuges,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1644;  "Hat  Control,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1535;  "Rabbit  Parasites  and  Diseases,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1568; 
"Malting  Cellars  Dry,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1572;  "Leather  Shoes,  Selection  and 
Care,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1523;  "Red  Squill  Powder  in  Rat  Control,  "Leaflet 

Ho.  65-L.    Write  for  these  publications  either  to  Station    or  direct  to 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


